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University anaré in ir cals of Henricus de Allemania, German miniature of 14th century. Even though 
universities have been around a long time, sometimes society forgets the vital role they play in the communi- 
ty. This week is National Universities week all across Canada. To honour the event, The Thursday Report 
has prepared a special supplement in this issue. See inside. 


McGill shoots for $61 m 


McGill University has joined 
Concordia University and 
Université de Montréal in its 
search for private and corporate 
donations. 

Called a 
cellence”’ 


“campaign for ex- 
the $61 million 


McGill Advancement Program 
will fund projects in'seven major 








areas: endowments for research 
fellowships; scholarships; nam- 
ed chairs; major renovations and 
extensions of buildings; research 
facilities and equipment; com- 
puterization and improvements 
in the library collections. 


It is the largest university 


capital campaign in Canadian 


Pierre Laberge 


1944-1983 


Pierre Laberge, 39 years old. 
died in an accident at 2 a.m. on 
Saturday, October 1. He had 
been working as sound techni- 
cian for Loyola's Communica- 


| tion Studies Department since 


1972. He was instrumental in in- 
novating the sound studios and 
was popular- with students and 
faculty. 

Laberge is survived by his wife 
Lise, five children, his parents 
and sister. 

The department is currently 
planning a memorial service to 
which the Concordia community 


will be invited to attend. 





history. 

Frederick Burbidge, Chairman 
and Chief Executive Officer of 
Canadian Pacific Ltd., will head 
the campaign. Other campaign 
organizers include Hugh 
Hallward, President of Argo 
Construction Inc. — who also 
heads McGill's Board of Gover- 
nors. Hallward emphasized that 
the purpose of the drive ''is to 
build on strength, to enable the 
university to do better what it 
already does so well’. 

Principal David L. Johnston 
explained that the Quebec 
Minister of Education has assur- 
red McGill that the university's 
regular operating grants will not 
be affected by funds raised 
through this campaign. 

The university already has 
commitments for more than a 
third of the total - $24 million 
-and some of the renovations 
“are well under way’, Johnston 
said. In fact, members of the 
Board of Governors personally 
have pledged one million. And 
McGill's students have voted an 
annual surcharge of $15 on their 
fees to collect $4 million for the 
extension of Sir Arthur Currie 
Gymnasium and Memorial Pool. 

McGill expects to have col- 
lected the total amount by the 
end of 1986. 
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University heads 
tour Quebec 


Tour part of National Universities Week 


The heads of Quebec's univer- 
sities are touring eight cities in 
the province as part of National 
Universities Week (Oct. 2-8). 
Their goal is to sensitize the 
public to the vital role played by 
universities in society. 

This cross-provincial tour, 
organized by the executive com- 
mittee of the Conférence des 
recteurs et des principaux des 
universités du Québec 
(CREPUQ), began in Rimouski 
and moved on to Chicoutimi, 
Rouyn, Hull, Québec, and Trois- 
Riviéres. Today, the university 
heads are in Sherbrooke; tomor- 
row they will end the tour in 
Montreal. 

The tour involved eight 
themes, each reflecting different 
aspects of higher education. 
Each theme was presented by a 
different set of university heads 
in each city. Audiences for the 
addresses have ranged from the 
general public to more specializ- 
ed ones of civil servants, politi- 
cians and corporated executives. 

Rector John O'Brien made his 
address on October 4 in Rouyn. 
His speech focussed on the role 
of graduates in today's society. 
He examined the evolution and 
expansion of various programs; 


the responsiveness of univer- 
sities to the general needs of 
society (i.e. adult education); the 
link between economic develop- 
ment and an educated popula- 
tion; and myths of. the 
overeducated unemployed. 

O'Brien found the exercise to 
be worthwhile: ''It's important 
to have face-to-face contact with 
local officials, media represen- 
tatives and the general public," 
he said. ''We have to reinforce 
the message that university 
education is well worth pursu- 
ing, and a great asset to society."’ 

Other themes were developed 
by the university heads, and they 
included: university research; a 
history and description of the 
general university population; 
an overview of Quebec univer- 
sities and their functions; univer- 
sities and the development of 
small and medium business; the 
relationship between  univer- 
sities and corporations; univer- 
sities and the government; and 
the university as an employer. 

The tour, like National Univer- 
sities Week itself, is a first. 
Organizers are hoping that the 
tour will generate greater public 
awareness and interest in 
universities. 


What is CREPUQ? 


CREPUQ — the Conference of 
Rectors and Principals. of Quebec 
Universities — which is sponsor- 
ing National Universities Week 
from October 2 to October 8, 
unveiled its new logo during a 
press conference on Wednesday 
September 21. The seven bars, 
representing Quebec's. seven 
autonomous universities form a 
star-shaped figure, a symbol of 
strength and excellence. The 
logo was designed by Eve Quen- 
neville, a graphic artist with 
l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes Com- 
merciales, who was awarded a 
$500 first- prize bursary. 

Founded in May 1967, 
CREPUQ is a non-profit 
organization which officially 
represents Quebec's seven 
universities and acts as a 
spokesman for government and 
public institutions in matters of 
common interest relating to the 
advancement of higher 
education. 

CREPUO also acts as a com- 
munication channel between 
universities, and regularly con- 
ducts studies through its 
research office on various 
aspects of university affairs such 
as funding, teaching and 


research. In addition to these ser- 
vices, it publishes annually a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Du Collége a 
l'Université’, which provides 
graduating CEGEP students with 
information on university en- 
trance requirements. 

All seven universities delegate 
representatives to CREPUQ's 
governing bodies and commit- 
tees. The Board of Directors, 
which is mainly responsible for 
policy planning and the approval 
of the total budget, is 
represented by Concordia Rector 
John W. O'Brien, Vice-Rector 


See CREPUQ page 2 
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Yale University English professor Ronald Paulson will talk on 
‘Revolution and Iconoclasm’ on Oct. 13 at 8:30 p.m. in room 110 of 
the Hall Building. Paulson has been the recipient of numerous 
awards, including an NEH Senior Fellowship; he was also a 
Rockefeller Fellow in Residence, Villa Serbelloni, Italy in 1978. His 
extensive publications include Hogarth’s Graphic Works;Satire and the 
Novel in Eighteenth Century England; Emblem and Expression: Meaning 
in English Art in the Eighteenth Century; Popular and Polite Art in the 
Age of Hogarth and Fielding; Representations of Revolution; and Book 


and Painting: Shakespeare, Milton and the Bible (forthcoming). For 


more information, call 879-8051. 


Leadership & group 1 
problem solving 
workshop to be held 


Raye Kass, an expert in human 
relations, group work and 
counselling, will give a 
workshop on ‘Leadership and 
Problem Solving in Groups’ on 
November 4 to 6. The workshop 
will take the form of a teach-in, 
where the participants will be 
given the opportunity to test out 
a variety of group skills. They 
will also explore the application 
of learning methods to home and 
work situations. 

Kass will encourage par- 
ticipants to use ‘learning by do- 
ing’’ methods in various aspects 
of group work. The design will 
include skill training, role play, 
practice and discussion sessions, 
theory input and the use of 
video. It is hoped that these ex- 
periences will encourage fresh 
approaches to relationships 
which will open up new areas of 
personal satisfaction. 

This workshop is for all who 
are interested in developing their 
understanding of what is hap- 
pening in a group and being 
more skillful in helping the 
group along. Typical groups are 
composed of team leaders or 
supervisors who want to build 
effective work groups; adult 
educators; community workers; 
and all others working with 
groups, committees etc. 

Participants are expected to 
have previous experience work- 
ing with groups. 

Raye Kass is on the faculty of 
the Applied Social Science 
Department, and is a program 
director of the Centre for Human 
Relations and Community 
Studies. 


Kass has been on the staff of 
several Centre laboratories and 
has consulted and conducted 
training programs for over 75 
schools, hospital, penitentiaries, 
universities, government depart- 
ments and organizations. Her 
major interests are in human 
relations, group work and 
counselling. : 

For more information on fees 
and times, call 879-5905. 


Christmas Basket 


Fund Drive 


For the last few years, Vivian 


Bailey and Father Gaudet have 
been asking a few talented peo- 
ple to donate a gift to be raffled 
off for the Christmas Basket 
Drive. The money received from 
this raffle is used to buy food 
baskets for the poor. 

This year the organizers would 
like it to be bigger and better 
than ever. Those of you out there 
who are talented and would like 
to donate a gift to be raffled, 
please contact Vivian Bailey 
(289), Kathe Shannon (4169) or 


CREPUQ 


cont. from page 1 

Academic John Daniel and Vice- 
Rector Administration and 
Finance Graham Martin. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee brings 
together the leadership of the 
seven universities — O'Brien for 
Concordia — as well as represen- 
tatives from Université du 
Québec constituencies, and 
directors of schools affiliated 
with Université de Montréal, 
that is Ecole Polytechnique and 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Com- 
merciales. There is also a 
20-member permanent 
secretariat which is responsible 
for preparing and coordinating 
meetings held by CREPUQ’'S 
various committees. 

Other Concordia ad- 
ministrators and officers are ac- 
tively involved in some ‘of 
CREPUQ's permanent commit- 
tees and sub-committees. They 
are: for Academic Affairs, Vice- 
Rector Academic Russell Breen; 
for Administration and Finance, 
Vice-Rector Academic Graham 
Martin; for Public Relations and 
Information, Public Relations 
Director David Allnutt; for 
Research, Research Officer 
Audrey Williams and Vice- 
Rector Academic John Daniel; 
General Secretary, Legal Coun- 
cil, Jean-Paul Dufour; for Infor- 
mation Systems, Computer Cen- 
tre Director Ivan Fuchs; 
Teaching Personnel John Daniel; 
and for Student Affairs, Vice- 
Rector Academic Russell Breen. 





Bonnie-Jean Campbell (8089). 

For those whose talents do not 
run along this vein, you may 
want to help by selling tickets for 
these gifts. Leave your name 
with the aforementioned people. 

And last but certainly not least, 
if you are not talented, you can 
still provide the greatest help by 
buying as many tickets as your 
pocket can afford. 

The organizers wish to thank 
everyone who helped to make 
last year's fund drive a success. 


NATIONAL 


UNIVERSITIES 
WEEK 








Nancy Marrelli 


Archives coordinator 


By Philip Szporer 

One day in January 1982 Nan- 
cy Marrelli’s life work changed 
dramatically. Gone were the 
more quiet days of work in the 
Norris Library. 

Although she was always in- 
terested in archives and archival 
material, it was an_ interest 
fostered in a purely ephemeral 
way. With a major fire in the 
University archives Marrelli was 
suddenly thrust into the 
limelight — in charge of the 
salvage operation. 

Surrounded by 2000 boxes of 


wet material she had no choice | 


but to learn the various techni- 
ques involved in the restoration 


of the fast-deteriorating | 


historical records. 


As archives coordinator she | 


has earned the respect of her 
peers throughout the country. 
Today, she’s constantly asked to 


give advice on what she terms | 


fire and water’ matters. 
Marrelli is one of the Univer 

sity's long-time employees. She 

first came to SGWU in 1965 to 





work as one of the support staff / 


in the Norris Library. 
Says Marrelli: ‘The Library 


was an exciting place to be, ina 


University peopled with in- 
teresting individuals. 

“In many ways it was a tran- 
sient group — there were draft 
dodgers and activists. But one 
thing was certain — the contact 
among the students and with the 
students was dynamic."' 

Marrelli is not without 
criticism of Concordia's 
bureaucracy. She cites the 
University's scattered presence 
as detrimental to the more recep- 
tive environment of past years, 
and says, ''I look forward to the 
day when the archives will be 
part of the Library building.” 

Right now she is actively pro- 
moting a more public role for the 
archives. ''People should know 
what this university is about and 
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where it came from." 

It's her belief that ‘we're the 
product of our history. Without 
history you're an empty shell. If 
you don't understand your roots 
or background then you don't 
know who you are. It applies to 





FE 


Fs 


the University too." 

With all the big changes occur- 
ring in her work environment, 
dramatic change has also hap- 
pened in her family. Five years 
ago, Marrelli and her husband 
purchased a beautiful old house 
in the city centre's Carré St. 
Louis, and since then they have 
been busy renovating and 
preserving the building. 

The restoration, their thriving 
literary press, Vehicule Press, 
and not least their four-year old 
daughter, keep their lives 
grounded, and for Marrelli, gives 
her a sense of her own role in the 
community. 





Take note! 


The Concordia 
University 
Annual Inter-Campus Run 


will take place on October 8, 198 
at 12:00 noon 


Departure is from the Hall Building, Sir George 
Williams Campus at 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
and run ends 7.5 Km (4.7 miles) later at the Loyola 
Campus in the Athletic Complex parking lot, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. The route is along de Maisonneuve 
Boulevard. All runners will get a Capital Campaign T- 
Shirt and a free admission to the Concordia/Bishop’s 
Football game on October 8 at 14:00 hours. There will 
be prizes for the first finishers. 


Charles Bélanger, AV 
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Saluting the role of Canada’s universities 














What university might be 
and why it is what it is 


by Noel Myer 


HEN PROFESSORS had nicknames 

like Bumbles, and chased fuzzy 

ideals, a question like ‘‘What 

should a university be?'’ would 
trigger a longwinded response, listeners perhaps 
slipping away into drowsiness and eventually 
deep sleep. 

But nary a Bumbles was to be found on today’s 
campus — no dishevelled and tweedy fellow 
hobbling after his pipe under cover of a ratty and 
chalky: gown. 

The question was raised to mark National 
Universities Week, and the answers elicited from 
the academics surveyed leaned to the practical, 
and dwelled on why Concordia is what it is, and 
to a lesser degree what it might be. 

The question was framed with an eye on what 
universities had striven to do prior to the rise of 
the multiversity — namely, to steep under- 
graduates with a common body of knowledge 
and thought so that they might go out and be 
equipped to pursue almost any intellectual 
endeavour. 


Nothing to talk about 


Was imparting a common body of knowledge 
something a university might still aspire to do? 
Professor Harry Hill, of the English Department, 
seemed to despair: ‘You can no longer expect 
people to be well rounded, unless they're well 
rounded in the most superficial way. They are 
attending the university of the '80s, which is 
quite specialized. In 1983 there is no longer any 
major institution for the heart, for the spirit. The 
church is no longer the force it was. There is no 
central core and of course this has been said 
scores of times. It all started between the wars. 
That's what T.S. Eliot goes on about in 'The 
Wasteland,’ the fact that there is no centre. 
Because it's the century of the individual and 
because higher education is no longer elite, there 
is very little reading done anymore. 

‘People in universities don't speak to each 
other as they did before because universities are 
so much larger than they were. Students are flat 
as opposed to round and the case can be 
explained. I don’t think that it is right but I 
cannot do a thing about it. I ask students at the 
beginning of every year what they know about. I 
ask them anonymously and you seldom get three 
people in a class on any level who know 
anything about Job. You can make the students 
well rounded but then you would turn the 
university into what should have already been 
happening — a high school." 





The other view 


‘Whom are you?" said he, for he had been to 
night school. 


Research enlivens teaching 


Lionel Sanders, chairman of the Classics 
Department, puts his finger on the demands 
shaping large universities. ‘'There are those who 
wish to turn the university so that it produces 
more highly technical students, to give them a 
good training for a particular kind of work, 
which in a sense has been an attack on the 
humanities and a broader kind of general 
education. 

‘We may not be the Harvard of the North but 
a university has to have scholarship. Research 
and teaching go hand in hand. It's not a question 
of publish or perish — that I think can be taken 
to extremes. A university which does not do 
research is not a university and a teacher in 
university who does not do research is either a 
college or high school teacher. Research is an 
indication of a mind which is constantly working 
and the excitement does reflect in the teaching. A 
university should be an institution that 
encourages research and independence of thought 
and to some extent acts as a conscience for 
society. That's the whole point of tenure; we're 
given tenure to freely express ourselves.'' 





Hill 


research component, a large number of graduate 
students and a very selective admissions policy. 
Unfortunately there's room for only a few 
universities like that. I would have five-year 
contracts — no tenure. 

“It has been demonstrated in a research project 
done in California, making everything constant, 
that people's productivity went down drastically 
after they were granted tenure. In this situation 
tenure is job security that protects the 

_ incompetent. I suffer from it as a student and as 
a department chairman."' 

On the disappearance of a common body of 
knowledge, Buckner looks at a school system that 
has gone wrong. ‘'It's the quality of the 
foundation. We wind up having to do a lot of 
remedial work. To have to have an English 
competence test is an indictment of the entire 
school system. I think there should probably be a 
province-wide examination at the end of CEGEP. 

“I think the ideal university is one which has 
open admissions but fairly rigorous standards so 
that in the first year people sort themselves out. I 
think there should be a high dropout rate and 
that if people should later decide they want to be 
more serious and study, then that should be 
available.’’ 

Professor Buckner also believes that Concordia 
should move into the French marketplace, by 


Tenure should be stopped 
Taylor Buckner, chairman of the Sociology 
Department, sees tenure in another way. ''If I 
had my university in the sky, it would look very 
much like Stanford or Berkeley — a heavy 





Continued page 4 > 


Sanders Buckner 


A college degree does not lessen the length of 
your ears; it only conceals it. 


GEORGE ADE. Bang! Bang: The Steel Box. ELBERT HUBBARD, Epigrams. 
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More education still 
~ translates into income 


by John W. O’Brien 


ROM THE 1950s to the 1970s our 
universities expanded at a break- 
neck pace in response to the 
surge in the number of potential 
students, both full- and part- 
time. They were responding to a 
changing social outlook that had 
led to a university education being regarded as a 
right for all who might choose to take advantage 
of it rather than as a privilege with limited 
accessibility. During these same years our 
universities advanced in the quality of their 
instruction, the range of their programs, and the 
calibre of their research, so that today the 
Quebec university system (although no longer 
growing) compares favourably with any in the 
world. It is one in which those of us who are 
university people have a right to feel pride and 
one in which you, as citizens and also as tax- 
payers who are financing our endeavours, should 
feel a good-measure of satisfaction. 

However, the fact remains that many 
Quebecers remain critical of higher education in 
the 1980s for what they perceive as its failure to 
respond to society's real needs — particularly in 
the area of changing employment patterns. 

Those who have never attended university, in 
particular, tend to believe the somewhat 
romantic notion that universities remain peaceful 
enclaves unto themselves, little different 
philosophically from universities of medieval 
times where impractical dreamers could dedicate 
their lives to the study of seemingly 
unfathomable concepts such as the pursuit of 
knowledge, truth and justice. In a word, ivory 
towers cut off from the rest of society. 

For an unemployed father in 1983 worrying 
about how his 15-year-old son or daughter will be 
able to earn a living just a few years down the 
road, such negative views can be very disturbing, 
indeed. ~ : 

But the truth of the matter — as anyone who 
has regular contact with Quebec's university 
system knows full well — is that the inter- 
relationships that exist between the world of 
academe and the wider society that supports it 
are very numerous — so much so, in fact, that it 
would be difficult to attempt to list even a 
fraction of them. 

In the professional faculties, especially, (fields 
such as engineering, law, commerce and 
administration, medicine and fine arts) academics 
and practising professionals work side by side on 
the teaching staffs, providing an exchange of 
information, values and goals — to the point 
where some professors in the more traditional 
disciplines actually decry what they perceive as 

-an ‘‘invasion”’ of the university by ‘professionals 
and technocrats.'’ At my own institution, like the 
case at Quebec's other universities, full-time 
faculty members are encouraged as much as is 
feasible to maintain contacts in the outside 
professional world to ensure that the university 
community remains open to fresh ideas and is 
aware of the manpower requirements of the 
society around it. The number of part-time 
instructors recruited from the business 
community in Concordia's Faculty of Commerce 
and Administration, for example, is now as large 
or larger than the full-time faculty. These are 
people who have spent and continue to spend far 
more of their working lives out in that wider 
society the critics keep talking about than they do 


The above is excerpted from an address made 
Tuesday, October 4, in Rouyn, on the occasion of 
National Universities Week. 


within the walls of academe. 

I would not attempt to say that we are above 
reproach in our efforts to work with business, 
industry and government to better plan our 
academic programs — far from it. In this era of 
computers, consultants, flow charts and all other 
manner of planning procedures, it is indeed 
remarkable to note the extent to which many 
educators still proceed on the basis of intuition 
rather than solid information. And since our 
students commit themselves to a certain program 
at least two to five years (if you include CEGEP) 
before the time they are likely to graduate and 
enter a specific field, the problems of planning 
and prediction become even more substantial 
than are often realized. 

But even a quick perusal of the types of 
academic programs that have been developed in 
Quebec and other North American institutions 
since World War II shows how greatly 
universities have been and will continue to be 
influenced by what happens in the world around 
them. 


New programs for new needs 


During the last five years there have been more 
than 220 new or modified programs (degrees, 
diplomas and certificates) introduced at Quebec's 
universities — approximately 73 at the graduate 
level and 153 at the undergraduate level. They 
run the gamut from certificates in genetic 
engineering and gerontology to new programs in 
chemical engineering, dentistry and diagnostic 
radiology — and they were introduced because of 
a need to train Quebecers to fill specific posts in 
Quebec society. When you multiply the number 
of courses taught within each program, then 
multiply that figure by the number of sections 
offered within each course, the diversity of 
instruction made available is truly astounding. 

Admittedly, universities may not move as fast 
in adapting to societal change as some in 
government or the general public might like, but 
I do not consider that a fault. Universities that 
would blindly follow blueprints laid down by 
others would not be, in my opinion, more likely 
to do a better job of responding to society's 
needs. Five-year plans, 10-year plans and all 
other blueprints are no more likely to prove 
successful in guiding university operations than 
they have in helping the Soviets improve their 
grain harvests or the Chinese expand their 
industrial might. Even highly-sophisticated 
models will not necessarily define your real man- 
power needs — tell you what kind of 
professionals and experts are required, at what 


levels of expertise and in what numbers. They 
simply cannot take into consideration all the 
human variables that so often throw apparently 
rational planning out of kilter. Despite the 
emphasis placed today on ''formal planning,” it is 
reassuring to know that students still tend to 
“vote with their feet''’ — meaning that they tell us 
what courses we should or should not be 
offering. News about job opportunities in various 
fields works its way down to our high schools 
and CEGEPs remarkably fast, and universities 
learn soon enough at registration time which 
academic programs are in demand and which are 
not. 

It is in this context that government, as 
guardian of the public purse, has a legitimate 
concern with ensuring the efficiency of the 
educational system, and may expect — to take a 
somewhat unlikely example — that our 
universities will not churn out hundreds of 
astrologers when what society really requires are 
astronomers, or vice versa. It is in the 
community interest to ensure that all planning, 
whether by government or by the universities, 
remains realistic and flexible; that a sense of the 
interests of the individual is preserved, and that 
socio-economic considerations do not dominate 
the humane: Too little planning and too much 
planning can each produce their own kind of 
crisis. We have the need for an education that 
sensibly serves both the individual and the 
community, and is continually aware of these 
possibly conflicting ends. 

What then have Quebec's universities done to 
respond to the changing job market and 
uncertain economic times in which we live? As I 
said a moment ago, during the past five years 
Quebec universities have been adding sizeable 
numbers of new options — and dropping or 
adapting others — in reponse to business, 
industry and government demands for graduates 
in specific areas. 

(i) A new doctorate in nuclear engineering 
and a masters degree in chemical 
engineering offered by Ecole Poly- 
technique will help to provide the 
graduates to staff Hydro-Québec's 
nuclear programs and give added life to 
Quebec's struggling petrochemical 
industry. 

(ii) A new graduate degree in community 
medicine at the Université de Montréal 
may help tomorrow's doctors find 
methods to reduce the ever-increasing 
costs of hospital care. 

(iii) At C.E.U.A.T. undergraduate certificates 
have been introduced in industrial 


Too little planning and too much planning can 
each produce their own kind of crisis. We have 
the need for an education that sensibly serves 
both the individual and the community, and is 
continually aware of these possibly conflicting 


ends. 


A highbrow is a person educated beyond his 
intelligence. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, Epigram. 


relations, computer administration and 
exercise science. 

(iv) Université Laval has introduced a 
bachelors degree in forestry 
management; at UQAR it is a doctorate 
in oceanography; at UQTR it is a masters 
degree in economics and administration 
that will give graduates special expertise 
in solving the problems of small and 
medium-sized business — so vital to 
Quebec's economy. 

(v) At my own institution the scope of new 
offerings ranges from a diploma in art 
therapy to aid the handicapped, to a 
diploma in computer-assisted learning, to 

_ a masters degree in media studies to help 
us better understand the tremendous 
impact that television and the other mass 
media have in shaping societal values. 

(vi) The list goes on and on; a PhD in 
biomedical engineering; a masters in 
health law at the Université de 
Sherbrooke; a bachelor's degree in 
biochemistry and a master of mechanical 
engineering degree in aeronautics offered 
jointly by McGill University, Ecole 
Polytechnique and Concordia. 


The chances of finding a job 

The most recent statistics on graduates in the 
job market were compiled for the Ministére de 
l'Education (MEQ) by Marc Audet and published 
last year in a study entitled Relance 4 l’université. 
They were based on a survey of 11,500 bachelor 
and masters degree recipients two years after 
they graduated in 1978. They represent all 
Quebec universities and all disciplines. The study 
confirmed what most of us probably already 
know — that even a university education is not a 
sure-fire guarantee of a job. The unemployment 
rate among university graduates (both bachelors 
and masters degree recipients) had more than 
doubled in the two years since the last study was 
done — up from 4.4% to 8.4%. 

But as troubling as these statistics are, the 
study did prove once and for all, I think, that a 
university degree is still the best means of 
securing and maintaining a job — whatever the 
difficulties. University graduates still have the 
lowest unemployment rate of any segment of 
Quebec's population, and the more advanced the 
degree, the lower the unemployment rate. 

According to the MEQ study, the male CEGEP 
graduates polled had an unemployment rate of 
15.9%. Female CEGEP graduates had an 
unemployment rate of 11%. The rate of dropouts 
was 17.3% and 16.7% respectively. The 
corresponding rate for university degree 
recipients (at the bachelors level — male and 
female) was 6.5% and 6.9%. For PhD graduates 
the rate ranged from .7% to 3.3%, depending on 
the category. 

The unemployment rate for high school 
graduates varied from 24.7% to 42.5% for males 
and 19.5% to 43.2% for females, depending on 
the region in which they lived and the type of 
program they had been following. 

Equally interesting is the direct relationship 
that exists between salary scale and one’s degree 
of scholarity. Average starting salaries for 
university graduates ranged from $21,000 to 
$28,000 for men (the higher category applies to 


I find that the three major administrative 


problems on a campus are sex for the students, 
athletics for the alumni, and parking for the 


faculty. 


CLARK Ker, President of University of 


California. (Time, Nov. 17, 1958.) 
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The tremendous strides Quebec has taken 
during the past three decades have, in their 
own way, introduced a whole new set of 
problems for the educational community. 
Problems, by their very nature, however, force: 
us to find solutions which, in turn, create new 
circumstances which start the process rolling 


all over again. 


SS 





John O’Brien 


salaries for master degree recipients) and $18,000 
to $24,000 for women. 

The corresponding figures for CEGEP and high 
school graduates were, respectively, $12,500 (M) 
or $10,000 (F) and $8,500 to $10,000 (M) or 
$5,000 to $7,500 (F). 

The average PhD salary for those surveyed (for 
a first-time job) was in the area of $30,600 — 
ranging as high as $33,400. ; 

Also of note is the fact that 70% to 72% of all 
PhD graduates found jobs in their area of 
specialization — a fact that contradicts the notion 
about the prevalence of PhDs driving taxi cabs 
because they cannot find employment in their 
own line of work. 

These are all average figures. In many 
disciplines the correlation between area of 
specialization and first job obtained — as well as 
the job satisfaction rating, the salary satisfaction 
level, belief in the possibility of advancement, 
satisfaction with the employee's role in decision- 
making within the organization and the 


graduate’s self-perception of his or her standing 
in the community — were all pegged at 90 per 
cent or more. 


The need for continuing 
reevaluation 

A final point about the relevance of university 
education in 1983. We are all aware that certain 
academic programs (such as engineering and 
computer science) have had to impose admission 
quotas because of the tremendous surge in entry 
applications. During late August and early 
September newspapers right across Quebec were 
filled with stories about the number of students 
being turned away from programs at CEGEP and 
university because the quotas in many high 
technology areas had already been filled. 

This type of publicity tends to downgrade 
traditional university disciplines, such as the 
humanities — which sometimes go begging for 
students — making them appear less relevant and 
less worthwhile. But even in the area of the 
humanities jobs can be found. There are, indeed, 
too many graduates in some disciplines causing a 
glut on the job market, but MEQ statistics show 
that students who go on for masters and doctoral 
degrees are as competitive in the market place as 
graduates in high technology fields. 


Continuing education 

The growth in the number and variety of 
university graduates in all regions of Quebec 
during the past three decades has truly been 
astounding. In 1961 only 4.5% of the workforce 
had a university education. By 1971 the figure 
had climbed to 7.2%, and by 1976 to 8.1%. In the 
space of 15 short years the number of Quebecers 
receiving university degrees each year had 
virtually doubled. With the possible exception of 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, 
Quebec spends more per capita on university 
education than any province in Canada, and by 
1985 we expect that 50% of everyone entering 
the workforce will have a university education. 

In closing, let me simply say that the 
tremendous strides Quebec has taken during the 
past three decades have, in their own way, 
introduced a whole new set of problems for the 
educational community. Problems, by their very 
nature, however, force us to find solutions 
which, in turn, create new circumstances which 
start the process rolling all over again. The ever- 
increasing number of university graduates, the 
heightened emphasis on part-time and continuing 
education, the long-lasting downturn in the world 
economy, and our greater dependence on and 
cooperation with other elements of the 
community, have all obliged university 
administrators to maintain a continuing 
reevaluation of the role our institutions play in 
Quebec society. 


Very few people can stand the strain of being 


educated without getting superior over it. 


STEPHEN LEACOCK, Who Canonizes the 


Classics? 
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Roy Appelbaum 
> Continued from page 1 
attracting French students and graduate bilingual 


students through compulsory French 
examinations. 


Graduates should be competent 


The Dean of Commerce and Administration, 
Steven Appelbaum, is very much a booster for 
Concordia of the future. ’’I think the university is 
looking at itself very carefully as to what its 
organizational structure should be in adjusting to 
the multiple changes that are coming down the 
road. 

“I think that Concordia is at the point right 
now of determining where it goes and how it fits 
in with the technological revolution. Will it be 
proactive or reactive? It has a good faculty and is 
relatively well managed. People around here 
don't go about patting themselves on the back as 
to what a good job we have done and I think 
they should. 

‘I think this place has more potential for 20 
years down the road than the quote, unquote 
rival, McGill. I think this place should be more 

entrepreneurial and not bother about the 
"reaction. I think we should go out there and get 
those grants, reach into the French community. I 
think the issue is competence and I think that is 
one thing this university can do — train very 
competent individuals. 

‘When we look at curriculum we should 
consider the outcome. Students should have a 
much broader knowledge of this world and how 
it works rather than just have the narrow 
perspective of business discipline. 


An information centre 


Arts and Science Division III Dean Bob Roy 
thinks the university should be used by the 
public as a resource centre. '’'I got a phone call 
from Saint Justine's Hospital asking for medicinal 
leeches. We field a lot of questions and tackle 
problems for local industry that does not have 
analytical resources. As a lecturer I've even had 
students from McGill come to ask me questions 
because they couldn't see their professor at 
McGill.’ 

There is general despair over the quality of 
education students receive before they arrive at 
Concordia and the limits this puts on the 
university. The common body of knowledge 
universities used to dispense to undergraduates is 
a vanishing possibility in the view of some. To 
meet society's needs, Concordia must advance as 
a collection of professional schools. 

But Harry Hill has some advice for people, no 
matter what their educational streams. ''If people 
are to get any satisfaction out of life at all, they 
have to be able to analyse their pleasures. I see 
little point in merely having satisfaction, having 
pleasure without knowing what it is. I think that 
one of the principal beauties of a university 
education can be the development of this ability 
in the individual. Not simply to look into their 
souls and hearts — that's not what I mean at all 
— but to look, as much as they can, in as much 
depth as time allows, at other things, to examine 
their responses and in other ways refine their 
pleasures."' 





Of partnership 
and opportunity 


by Jean de Grandpré 


NIVERSITY SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT 
must be a priority for government 
and industry, since the universities, 
industry and government have to be 

partners. There are constraints on this 
relationship because of the degree to which 
Canadian industry functions as a tributary of 
research and development conducted in other 
countries. To some extent this is inevitable given 
the size of our market and the structure of 
industrial ownership here. But there are plenty of 
opportunities — we have done what we can in 
the various Bell companies — for research 
pioneering here at the fundamental and the 
applied levels for both established and more 
recent industries. Canada has to keep its research 
activities focussed where they will do the most 
good. Although government and industry have 
their own research bases, the universities are an 
essential partner. More than a partner, they must 
initiate; for they are the closest to the sources of 
new knowledge. 

I want to focus on this country's opportunities 
and direct responsibilities. And on the 
contribution we should expect from the 
universities. I speak out of the experience of an 
industry which was among the first to face the 
impact of the new technology on employment 
and working conditions. 

A few years ago we had a tendency to put all 
our trust in the social sciences; the psychologists 
and sociologists had all the answers we needed. 
The thrust of high technology may have left them 
somewhat in the background, yet the need for 
their wisdom is even greater in what could well 
prove a more fragile society. We are going to 
have to organize our working situations and 
institutions around these new types of 
employment and new possibilities of 
employment. You cannot expect men and women 
who have been working in more or less the same 
old way for years to change overnight, or for 
young people, formed by our rather traditional 
educational system, to be wholly prepared for a 
different way of life. These are areas in which it 
is vital that universities direct that other kind of 
research, the understanding of motivation, of 
how people, institutions and machines can best 
cooperate and be productive. It's not going to be 
easy either. It requires much more than political 
declarations of good intent; it requires a lot of 
sharp, unprejudiced research, a university 
responsibility. 

Concordia is a university of developing 
research potential. It still counts its grants and 
contracts in the millions, not tens of millions, of 
dollars, but it has had the foresight ot focus on 
some key interests. They relate especially to the 
health of our society and to Canadian economic 
opportunities, as well as to new technologies. 


The above is excerpted from a speech by Mr. de 
Grandpré, honorary chairman of the Concordia 
University Capital Campaign, on the occasion of 
National Universities Week. The address was 
made to the Rotary Club of Montreal on Tuesday, 
October 4. 


A man who has never gone to school may steal 

from a freight car; but if he has a university 

education, he may steal the whole railroad. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





de Grandpré 


Concordia is above all a teaching university, 
and a teaching university of a special kind. There 
used to. be a concept — to a certain extent it still 
exists — of ‘a university education’. Either you 
had it — and so benefited from it — or you 
didn't. What we will need greatly in the years 
ahead to train people, to help them adapt, to help 
them help others adapt is ‘a university 
education’, something they can learn from 
university, at different times, in different ways, 
in a whole range of packages and presentations. 
A common description is ‘continuing education’, 
a continuing opportunity to learn what you need 
— or want — to learn. 

Of course, not everybody will want to go to 
university, or have the aptitude for it. A 
university has to stand for intellectual challenge, 
to be something of a privilege. What Concordia 
has done in the past, and will certainly need to 
do in the future — together with many other 
universities — is make that privilege widely 
available. You have only to walk down de 
Maisonneuve Boulevard past the Hall Building at 
course change period any evening of the week to 
see what it means. Yet if the quality of education 
is not maintained, then the activity is a facade 
and the people are being short-changed. This is 
an aspect of our education that government 
cannot afford to squeeze into inadequacy. 

What I wish to reiterate is that, if our society is 
to stay healthy in this time of technological 
challenge, people must have the opportunity to 
learn more about what is happening and how it 
will affect them, to prepare and train themselves. 
Also, universities have to work with the 
community in developing a strategy for the 
future. Nowhere is this more pressing than in a 
great pluralistic city like Montreal where so 
many currents of thought flow — albeit 
frequently in opposite directions. That, too, 
though is part of the challenge. 





Brian McNeil, AV 


US Transportation dere 
beneficial but brutal, expert says 


While -deregulation of the US 
transportation industry has 
benefitted consumers and users 
through lower prices, many 
transportation firms are failing 
in the wake of this aggressive 
competition, a special advisor to 
US Secretary of Transportation 
Elizabeth Dole said here last 
Thursday. 

Robert Neuschel, who is 
Managing Director of the 
Transportation Center at. Nor- 
thwestern University in 
Evanston, Illinois, said this situa- 
tion applied to all the major 
forms of transportation — air, 
truck and rail. 

Speaking at a seminar, spon- 
sored by Concordia's new 
Transportation Centre, Neuschel 
noted the long-term impact of 
deregulation will result in a 
stronger and more competitive 


transportation industry in the US ' 


with new companies emerging 
while others drop out. 

“In the short run, deregulation 
has been costly, Not only has 
there been massive layoffs of 
workers in the industry, but 
many of those still employed 
have had to take pay cuts as well 
as give up other benefits."’ 

The airline industry has been 
particularly hit hard, he said. 

While firms such as US Air 
have prospered by offering low 
fares to customers, others such 
as Delta, Continental, Braniff 
and Eastern have failed or are in 
serious trouble ‘hampered by 
too much debt, high service costs 
and too little cash flow." 

Neuschel noted that unlike the 
air and trucking industries 
where there are a lot of new non- 
union entrants, there are no new 
firms in the railway industry. 


From left to right: Paul Levesque (Arts '57), Brian Marcil (Commerce 
cy Colson Jr. (standing in for his father D'Arcy Colson Sr. Arts 
These five alumni were inducted into the Loyola Hall of Fame i 





Rather, this sector has been 
undergoing a series of mergers 
during the past two years and 
will eventually end up with a 
few strong national systems. 

‘The big question is which one 
of these major companies is go- 
ing to acquire Conrail?" 

Canadian railways are feeling 
the impact of the more ag- 
gressive competition from the 
stronger US firms, especially 
pertaining to their US opera- 
tions, he said. 

"The Grand Trunk and Soo 
Lines, for example, are 
vulnerable to. this competition 
and railway executives from CN 
and CP will have some serious 
questions to consider about the 


NOTICES 
Cont. from the backpage 


School, from 8:30 to 10 a.m. every 
Friday morning. 

THE MONTREAL SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA are offering $5 tickets 
for their les Grands Concerts and Les 
Concerts Gala. Reservations for the 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 11 
and 12 concert must be made by 
Thursday, Oct. 6, at noon at the Dean 
of Students Office, SGW campus, 
2135 Mackay, room 102, and picked 
up on Monday, Oct. 10, by 4:30 p.m. 
THE MONTREAL SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA are offering $5 tickets 
for their Les Grands Concerts and 
Les Concerts Gala. Reservations for 
the Monday and Tuesday, Oct. 17 
and 18 concerts must be made by 
Thursday, Oct. 13 by noon at the’ 
Dean of Students Office, SGW 5 
campus, 2135 Mackay, room 102, 
and picked up by 4:30 p.m., Monday, 
Oct. 17. 

CPR BASIC LIFE SUPPORT 
COURSE - Oct. 15 and 15, 1983: 
15 hours for life. This course includes 
rescue breathing and one person 


‘71), Diane Quart (Science '74), D‘Ar- 
‘30) and Larry Carriere (Commerce 72). 
n a ceremony on September 30. 


gulation 


future of their US operations.” 

He also emphasized that this 
new competitive environment is 
causing a drastic change in the 
type of management skills need- 
ed by transportation firms. 

‘At the management level, for 
example, a new breed of 
creative, aggressive marketers is 
emerging." 

The direction being taken by 
Concordia’s new Transportation 
Centre is focussing on deregula- 
tion and other management 
issues, augers well for the future 
of the Canadian industry, he 
added. 

‘Whether we like it or not, 
deregulation of the industry is 
here to stay.'’ 


CPR, two person CPR, management 
of the obstructed airway and infant 
and child resuscitation. It is 
accredited by the Canadian Heart 
Foundation. For information, please 
call Nicole Saltiel at 879-8572. 

CPR REFRESHER COURSE - Oct. 
22, 1983: 8 hours for life. This 
course is offered to people certified in 
the CPR Basic Life Support course 
that want to renew their certification 
and update their knowledge. For 
information, please call Nicole Saltiel 
at 879-8572. 


Next Week 


¢ If you know what 
‘fressing dory 
plugs’ are, then you 
must be from Nova 
Scotia's south 
shore. — 

¢ Headaches - Why? 
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The Associates of Concor- 
dia University will hold 
their annual meeting and din- 
ner next Thursday, Oct. 13, at 
6:30 p.m. in the SGW Faculty 
Club dining room on the 7th 
floor of the Hall building. The 
guest speaker will be M. Red 
Storey, whose topic will be 
“A Night of Sports, Stories, 
Fun and Fellowship". Tickets 
are $15 per person and are 
available by telephoning Mrs. 
Terry Campbell at 879-2830. 
All Associates and friends are 
invited to attend for an even- 
ing of fun and fellowship .... 
At a colloquium on ‘Le réle 
de l'Université dans le virage 
technologique'' held in Mon- 
treal on Sept. 30, the 150 
university research ad- 
ministrators present voted to 
create the Association des Ad- 
ministrators de Recherche 
Universitaire du Québec 
(ADARUQ). Yves Giroux 
(Laval) and John Daniel 
(Vice-Rector Academic) were 
named president and vice- 
president respectively. A ma- 
jor contribution to the collo- 
quium was made by Com- 
munication Studies professor 
Tom Kovats who talked 
about the impact of the virage 
technologigue in the 
humanities .... The Centre 
for Building Studies 
presented a brief on saving 
energy through technical 
means to the Quebec Perma- 





nent Commission on Energy 


and Resources .... Attention 
all promising students! The 
competition for the 1984 
Rhodes Scholarships is 
presently underway. Two of 
the Il scholarships to be 
awarded have been allotted to 
Quebec. The deadline for 
receipt of completed applica- 
tions by the selection commit- 
tee is Oct. 25 .... Bell Canada 
Enterprises Inc. Chairman 
and CEO, A. Jean de Grand- 
pré, who also serves as 
Honorary Chairman of Con- 
cordia's $25 million Capital 
Campaign, will be speaking 
on the University's behalf 
next Tuesday, Oct. 4, at a 
noon luncheon sponsored by 
the Rotary Club at the 
Chateau Champlain Hotel .... 
Four Alternate members of 
the Arts & Science Division I 
Faculty/Divisional Tenure 
Committee recently elected to 
serve for the 1983-84 
academic year are F. Chalk 
(History), V. McNamara 
(Philosophy), and G. 
Newsham (TESL Centre}, all 
of list I; and S$, Paikowsky 
(Art History}, of List I]. The 
Regular Member, List II, 
elected as a one-year replace- 
ment for the member on leave 
is P. d’Hollander (Etudes 
frangaises) Welcome 
aboard to David Greer, 
technician, Loyola Audio- 
Visual... 


INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT 
EMERGENCY 
ASSISTANCE 
FUND 


Very limited financial assistance available to 
international students in their FINAL year (30 credits 
or less, or equivalent) registered in their present 
programme PRIOR to September 1981. 


For TUITION ONLY 


Application forms available at the Dean of Students 
Offices (AD-129, Loyola, M-106 SGW). 


Deadline for application submission: 
OCTOBER 21, 1983 














be appreciated. 
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EVENTS 


Thursday 6 


DOCTORAL THESIS DEFENSE: 
Charles Gary Berks on The 
Mechanisms of the Brominations of 
Cytosines and Urasils at 2 p.m. in 
H-769, Hall Bldg., 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. SGW 
campus. 

ENGLISH DEPARTMENT: A 
Lecture by Terence Kilmartin, author 
of the acclaimed new translation of A 
la Recherche du Temps Perdu, on 
Translating Proust at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-937, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
ENGINEERING: Mr. Lloyd 
McCoomb, Senior Development 
Officer, Transportation 
Development Centre, on Method of 
Analysis - Case Study of Airport 
Expansion, 11:45 a.m. - 1 p.m., in 
H-511-1, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: Sadomaschism (S & 
M) will feature female/male 
representative on this controversial 
topic. A lively discussion is expected, 
4-6p.m., in H-333-6, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 

WEISSMAN GALLERY & 
GALLERY I: The Non-Figurative 
Artists’ Association of Montreal, until 
Oct. 15, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
GALLERY II: The Inhabited 
Landscape: A Selection from the 
Concordia University of Art, until Oct. 
15, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 

NDP CONCORDIA: Meeting today 
at 6 p.m. to discuss Concordia 
participation in La Grande Marche 
pour la Paix and to discuss plans for 
this year. Everyone welcome. 
Belmore House (3500 Belmore}, 
Loyola campus. 


Friday 7 

CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: The 
Freshman (Sam Taylor & Fred 
Newmeyer, 1925) (silent) with 
Harold Lloyd, Jobyna Ralston and 
Brooks Benedict at 7 p.m.; Splendor in 
the Grass (Elia Kazan, 1961) (English) 
with Natalie Wood, Warren Beatty, 
Pat Hingle and Barbara Loden at 9 
p-m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $1.75 each. 
SGW campus. 

FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND 
ADMINISTRATION: Ph.D. 
Workshop - Visiting Speakers 
Series - J. Scott Armstrong, Wharton 
School, on Research on Forecasting: 
The Last Twenty Five Years, 12 noon 
to 2 p.m., in room GM-504, 1560 de 
Maisonnewve Blvd. W., Guy Metro 
Bldg. SGW campus. 

LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: CAFE CONCORDIA 
returns. Our monthly coffeehouse 
will be held at 2060 Mackay, 8:30 
p.m. to midnight. Bring all your 
friends. A small donation. SGW 
campus. 

MEN'S SOCCER: Bishop's vs. 
Concordia, 4 p.m., at Concordia, 
Loyola campus. 


Saturday 8 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
College (James W. Horne, 1927) 
(silent) with Buster Keaton, Anne 
Cornwall and Florence Turner and A 
Chump at Oxford (Alfred Goulding, 
1940) (English) with Stan Laurel and 


Oliver Hardy at 7 p.m.; Rebel Without — 


a Cause (Nicholas Ray, 1955) 
(English) with James Dean, Natalie 
Wood, Sal Mineo, Jim Bachus and 
Ann Doran at 9:15 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $1.75 each. SGW campus. 
CONCORDIA OPEN RUN AT 12 
NOON FROM SIR GEORGE 
WILLIAMS CAMPUS TO 
LOYOLA CAMPUS. Registration 
for run - SGW campus: 1822 de 
Maisonneuve W. (Victoria School or 
phone 879-5840); Loyola campus: 
7200 Sherbrooke St. W. (Athletic 
Complex}, room PA-110 or phone 
482-0320, ext. 730). 

FOOTBALL: Concordia vs. Bishop's 
at 2 p.m., at Concordia’s Loyola 
campus. 


Sunday 9 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: Night 
Drum (Tadashi Imai, 1958) (English 
subt.} with Rentaro Mikuni, Ineko 
Arima and Masayuki Mori at 7 p.m.; 
Harakiri (Masaki Kobayashi, 1962) 
(English subt.) with Tatsuya 
Nakadai, Rentano Mikuni and Shima 
Iwashita at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $1.75 each. SGW campus. 
MEN'S SOCCER: Concordia vs. 
Sherbrooke at 2 p.m., at Sherbrooke. 


Monday 10 


THANKSGIVING DAY: THE 
UNIVERSITY WLL BE CLOSED; 
THE LIBRARIES WILL BE 
CLOSED; AND NO CLASSES ARE 
SCHEDULED DAY OR 
EVENING, 

CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: Le 
Beau Serge (Claude Chabrol, 1959} 
(English subt.) with Gérard Blain, 
Jean-Claude Brialy, Michéle Meritz, 
Bernadette Lafond and Jeanne Perez 
at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
$1.75. SGW campus. 


Tuesday 11 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: Lola 
Montes (Max Ophuls, 1955) (English 
subt.) with Martine Carol, Peter 
Ustinov, Anton Walbrock and Oskar 
Werner at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $1.75. SGW campus. 
CONCORDIA COUNCIL ON 
STUDENT LIFE: Open meeting at 4 
p.m. in AD-128, Loyola campus. 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
ENGINEERING: Warren Allmand, 
M.P., on Alaska Highway Gas 
Pipeline: The Role of DIAND, 6:05 to 
8:10 p.m., in H-635/2, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 


Wednesday 12 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Destiny (Der Muede Tod) (Fritz Lang, 
1921) (silent) with Lil Dagover, 
Bernhard Goetzke, Walker Janssen 
and Rudolf Klein-Rogge and Spies 
(Spione) (Fritz Lang, 1928) (silent) 
with Gerda Maurus, Willy Fritsch 
and Rudolf Klein-Rogge at 8:30 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. $1.75. SGW 
campus. 

LOYOLA FIEM SERIES: The 
Gunfighter (Henry King, 1950} 
(English) with Gregory Peck, Helen 
Westcott, Jean Parker and Karl 
Malden at 7 p.m.; Duel in the Sun 
(King Vidor, 1946) (English) with 
Jennifer Jones, Joseph Cotten, 
Gregory Peck and Lillian Gish at 9 
p-m. in the F.C. Smith Auditorium, 


Loyola campus. FREE. 


COMPUTER CENTRE SEMINAR: _ 


Timesharing at 1:15 p.m. in H-409. 
Open to all faculty, staff and 
students. Preregistration with the 
Computer Centre is required at 
H-927-8 or telephone 879-4423. 
MEN’S SOCCER: Bishop's vs. 
Concordia at 4 p.m., at Bishop's. 
AUDIO-VISUAL DEPARTMENT: 
A specialist from Kodak Canada will 
give a lecture-demonstration on 
Kodak 16mm stocks, films and 
processes at 3:30 p.m. in VA-114 
(1395 Dorchester W.). Slides and film 
sequences will be shown to illustrate 
the different techniques and effects 
possible with Kodak materials, and 
there will be a question and answer 
period. All members of the university 
community interested in the 
technical aspects of film are cordially 
invited. 

MUSIC DEPARTMENT: Big Band 
I, Charles Ellison Dir., at 8 p.m. in 
the D.B. Clarke Theatre, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. FREE. 

WOMEN’S STUDIES STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION will be holding its 
second meeting at 4 p.m. in the 
Simone de Beauvoir Lounbge, 2170 
Mackay, which will be followed by a 
discussion at 5 p.m. on Women & 
Film. Everyone welcome. 


Thursday 13 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
ENGINEERING: Patrick Healy, 
Senior Researcher, GAMMA, on 
Transportation and 
Telecommunication: Choices, 11:45-1 
p.m., in H-511/1. Hall Bldg. 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE: 
George Rudé Inaugural Lecture - 
Prof. Ronald Paulson, Yale 
University, on Revolution and 
Iconoclasm at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. FREE. 
LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: Lesbian & Gay 
Awareness Discussion will focus on 
upcoming events of Lesbian & Gay 
Awareness Week. Your suggestions 
are needed. 4-6 p.m. in H-333-6. 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
SOCIETY: General meeting - The 
1.B.S. is starting a consulting service 
for exporters and we need new 
recruits. A chance for invaluable 
experience. At GM-2II-8, 2:30 p.m. 
For more info. call 879-4573 or drop 
by GM-211-8. All Commerce 
students urged to attend. 


Friday 14 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Killing in Yoshiwara (Tomu Uchida, 
1960) (English subt.) with Chiezo 
Kataoka, Yoshie Mizutani and Ko 
Kimura at 7 p.m.; The Fireflies 
(Heinosuke Gosho, 1958) (English 
subt.) with Chikage Awashima, 
Junzaburo Ban, Ayako Wakao and 
Miki Mori at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $1.75each.SGW campus... 
SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. (Special 
Curriculum meeting) in the 
Conference Room of the Protestant 
School Board of Greater Montreal 
(corner Fielding and Céte St-Luc). 
HOCKEY: Ottawa vs. Concordia, 
7:30 p.m. at Concordia, Loyola 
campus. 


Saturday 15 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: The 
Conspirator (Daisuke Ito, 1961) 
(English subt.} with Kinnosuke 


Nakamura, Kaneto Iwasaki, 
Ryunosuke Tsukigata and Shuji Sano 
at 7 p.m.; Harakiri (Masaki 
Kobayashi, 1962) (English subt.) with 
Tatsuya Nakadai, Rentaro Mikuni 
and Shima Iwashita at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $1.75 each. SGW 
campus. 

DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC: 
Lecture/Workshop on Baroque music 
by John O'Donnell at 2 p.m. in room 
RF-101, Loyola campus. For more 
information call 482-0320 loc. 611. 
FOOTBALL: Concordia vs. 
Carleton, 2 p.m. at Carleton. 
MEN'S SOCCER: Concordia vs. 
Sherbrooke, 2 p.m. at Concordia, 
Loyola. campus. 

MUSIC DEPARTMENT: 
Lecture/Workshop on Baroque Music 
with John O'Donnell, organist, 
harpsichordist and musicologist and 
Senior Lecturer at the Victoria 
College of the Arts in Melbourne, 
Australia at 2 p.m. in room RF-101, 
Loyola campus. For more info. call 
482-0320, ext. 611. 


Sunday 16 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Children’s series - Charlotte's Web 
(William Hanna, 1972) (English), 
animation film,at 3 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $1.25. SGW campus. 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: The 
Wife of Seishu Hanaoka (Yasuzo 
Masumura, 1967) (English subt.) 
with Raizo Ichikawa, Ayako Wakao 
and Hidedo Takamine at 7 p.m.; 
Samurai Rebellion (Joiuchi) Masaki 
Kobayashi, 1967) (English subt.) with 
Toshiro Mifune, Go Kato, Yoko 
Tsukasa and Tatsuya Nakadai at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $1.75. SGW 
campus. 

MEN’S SOCCER: Concordia vs. 
U.Q.T.R. at 2 p.m. at U.Q.T.R. 
WOMEN’S SOCCER: Concordia vs. 
Champlain at 1 p.m. at Concordia, 
Loyola campus. 


NOTICES 


SATURDAY MORNING AT 
CONCORDIA (S M AC): Children’s 
Art Workshop Ages: 3-17. Classes 
begin Oct. 8, 9:30 - 11:30 a.m.. Fee: 
$75.00 for 16 sessions. Registration: 
On first day of classes at Visual Arts 
Building, VA-216, 1395 Dorchester 
Blvd. W. For more information and 
brochure call 879-4312. 
GRADUATE AWARDS: FCAC 
(Quebec government) application 
forms for graduate fellowships are 
available in the Graduate Studies 
Office, 2145 Mackay Street, 2nd 
floor. If you're currently registered in 
a program, they must be submitted to 
your department by November 16. 
These awards are open to Canadian 
citizens and permanent residents 
who have resided in Quebec for at 
least 12 months. The value of the 
awards vary, with $7,500 being the 
minimum amount. Contact the 
Graduate Awards Officer at 879-7317 
for more information about the 
FCAC awards and others. 

OFFICE OF THE OMBUDSMAN: 
The Ombudsmen are available to all 
members of the University for 
information, assistance and advice. 
Call 482-0320, ext. 257 (AD 304 on 
the Loyola campus) or 879-4247 
(2100 Mackay) on the SGW campus. 
The Ombudsmen's services are 


confidential. 

BASIC, INTERMEDIATE, 
ADVANCED PHOTOGRAPHY 
CLASSES, starting mid-October. For 
more information call Louise or Alan 
at 482-0320 ext. 207 or drop by 2480 
West Broadway, Loyola campus, 
Mon-Fri., 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

A RECORD LENDING LIBRARY 
of classical music and jazz is available 
to all Concordia students and staff 
with I.D. cards. You can take three 


- records out for 14 days, free of 


charge. See Teddy Furter at RF 108, 
Loyola campus, 482-0320 ext. 249. 
RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
1984: Interested students should 

contact Mr. D.L. Boisvert, Office of 
the Vice-Rector, Academic, Loyola 


, campus, room AD-233. Deadline for 


filing applications: 25 October. 
CONCORDIA GAMES CLUB: ALL 
DUNGEONS AND DRAGONS FANS 
AND INTERESTED BEGINNERS. 
Seek fame and fortune every 
Thursday afternoon at 1 p.m. at 
EN-399, 2070 Mackay. 
CONCORDIA GAMES CLUB: All 
diplomacy fans and interested 
beginners. Europe can be conquered 
every Thursday evening at 6 p.m., 
Campaign headquarters is at EN-399, 
2070 Mackay St. 

CREATIVE AGGRESSION FOR 
WOMEN: Saturday, Oct. 8, 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Learn to express your natural 
aggression, constructively, in order 
to attain your fullest potential in 
everyday life. For registration or 
further information call 481-2826. 
GUIDANCE INFORMATION 
CENTRE: Information on the next 
graduate and professional school 
admission tests with upcoming 
registration deadlines: 

TEST TEST DATE REGISTRATION 
DEADLINE 

G.R.E. Dec. 10, 1983 Oct. 31, 1983 
G.M.A.T. Jan. 28, 1984 Dec. 7, 1983 
L.S.A.T. Dec. 3, 1983 Nov. 3, 1983 
T.O.E.F.L. Nov. 19, 1983 Oct. 17, 
1983 

Application forms and practice test 
books are available at the Guidance 
Information Centre, SGW campus, 
H-440, and Loyola campus, 2490 
West Broadway. 

IMPROVE YOUR ENGLISH: You 
can take advantage of a set of 
refresher lessons on English writing - 
skills that are available to students on 
the University's main computer. You 
do not need a computer account and 
no knowledge of computerese is 
required. Come by the Language Lab 
(H-523) between 2 and 6 p.m. for 
information. FREE. 

SKATING WITH BLIND 
CHILDREN: Volunteers needed to 
skate with children from the 
Montreal Association for the Blind 


See NOTICES page 3 


UNCLASSIFIED 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSOR seeks housing for 
family of three in Montreal. On 
sabbatical leave from January 
through June, 1984. For further 
information contact: Dr. Guy R. 
Gallagher, 22 Blake Street, Presque 
Isle, Maine 04769, U.S.A. (207) 
764-0652. ' 

PROFESSIONAL TYPIST: Term 
papers, reports, etc. English, French, 
Spanish. Near Sherbrooke and 
University. 849-9708 BEFORE 9 p.m. 
Try weekends too. 


